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A.  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 


SPEECH 


lL  V 


OF 


HON.  A.  P.  GRANGER,  OE  NEW  YORK 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  24,  1859. 


Mr.  Chairman  :  A  tariff  is  a  law  to 
tax  imported  or  foreign  goods,  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  our  ports,  to  be  sold  in  our  mar¬ 
kets.  It  has  or  should  have  two  objects _ 

me  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  for  the  support 
ff  Government;  the  other  is  to  encour- 
tge  domestic  manufacture,  home  industry 
>r  labor,  by  taxing  the  foreign  production, 
v “ile  the  American-made  article  goes 
ree,  and  thus  to  give  a  preference  in  our 
narkets  to  our  own  people. 

Both  of  these  objects  are  attainable  in 
he  same  tariff  and  are  not  in  the  least  in- 

ompatible  or  inconsistent  with  each 
ther. 

k  The  same  tariff  can  greatly  encourage 
1e  industry  and  reward  the  labor  of  the 
ountry,  while  it  raises  revenue  equal  to 
)e  support  of  an  economical  administra- 
on  ol  Government. 

Such  a  tariff  I  am  and  always  have  been 
i  favor  of. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  you  can  have  as  much 
rotection  as  you  want,  and  as  much  rev- 
iue  as  is  necessary  ;  and  the  beauty  of 
e  tl]J,1g  is,  you  can  have  them  both  from 
e  same  tariff  at  the  same  time. 

Sir,  it  has  been  done — once,  twice — 

•d  it  can  be  done  again. 

Sir,  if  it  can  be  done,  is  there  a  member 
Jthis  floor  that  would  object? 

I  trust  not.  No  one,  unless  he  has  the 
ng  s  money  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  fact  is  worth  a  dozen 
'uments.  Experience  is  the  best  school- 
ister,  and  far  more  instructive  than  mere 
Jory,  and  a  much  safer  guide  to  follow. 


.  1  wa®  distressed  to  hear,  some  days 
since  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Millson]  lead  off  on  the  all-im¬ 
portant  subject  of  a  tariff,  by  quoting  the 
long-exploded  theories  of  free-trade  wri- 

iTlu  1  uhaVG  ^en  accust°med  to  listen 
o  the  honorable  gentleman  as  to  one 

/Tc'I  ,°m  1  exPected  words  of  wisdom 
and  fidelity. 

'But  on  this  subject,  the  one  of  all 
others  the  most  important  that  can  engage 
our  attention  at  this  time,  he  is  wrong 
all  wrong,  or  I  am  woefully  mistaken! 
He  is  at  odds  with  stubborn  facts,  and 
confronted  by  the  entire  experience  of  his 
country  and  contradicted  by  the  practice 

Europe  ^  °f  the  principal  nati°n&  of 

And  when  he  stated  that  the  policy  of 
home  protection  was  discarded  by  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Emrope  I 
think  he  was  mistaken  in  point  of  fact. 
All  of  the  first-rate  Powers,  with  England 
at  their  head,  are  striving  to  encourage 
and  promote  their  own  manufactures.  ° 
That  policy  has  placed  England  m  the 
front  rank  of  nations.  Nay,  she  is  oa  the 

iitti!!hro?tLarid  \eads  the 

It  is  tlie  basis  of  her  colossal  power,  and 
s  e  has  never  faltered  in  her  coarse.. 

hhe  knows,  if  she  leads  in  manufacfcares 
she  leads  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  and 
power.  She  is  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
Worf:  ,s  Gie  richest  nation.  in  the 

viorld.  And  she  has  by  far  the  greatest 
commerce  of  any  nation  under  heaven. 

With  a  debt  of  4000,000, QOQ  afdollars. 
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she  handles  it  with  perfect  ease,  and  pays 
her  interest  easier  than  she  did  when  it 
was  but  a  fourth  as  large. 

She  lends  to  all  her  silly  free-trade  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  keep  them  subservient  to  her 
policy.  Her  credit  is  above  that  of  other 
nations,  and  she  can  borrow  at  the  lowest 
rate,  and  at  half  the  interest  of  her  mis¬ 
taken  but  best  customer — the  United 
States,  the  land  for  which  we  legislate. 

Her  manufactures  are  her  controlling, 
darling  interest.  She  guards  it  with  a 
parent’s  care,  and  she  would  as  soon  scut¬ 
tle  her  navy  as  change  her  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it.  Nearly  as  small  as  that  little 
island  of  Cuba,  she  is  the  workshop  of  the 
world  and  the  counting-house  of  the  na¬ 
tions. 

She  knows  well  our  condition.  She 
knows  we  are  in  her  debt  nigh  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  And  who  does  not 
know  that  he  who  deeply  owes  another  is 
half  his  slave?  Her  workshops  and  our 
free-trade  policy  have  reduced  us  to  our 
present  deplorable  condition,  and  brought 
us  within  her  power. 

The  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842  sealed 
our  submission  to  England.  She  knows 
it;  and  we  are  fast  finding  it  out,  to  our 
sorrow. 

All  the  first-rate  Powers  vie  with  each 
other  to  copy  her  example,  and  encourage 
and  protect  their  manufactures  as  their 
first  and  highest  interest. 

France  and  Russia,  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  every  nation  that  thinks  much  of 
itself,  (except  the  United  States,)  are  de¬ 
termined  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  keep  their  workshops  near,  and  board 
and  pay  their  hands  at  home. 

Sir,  I  regret  to  say  it,  and  if  the  truth 
did  not  drive  me  to  it  I  would  not  say  it, 
that  by  the  folly  and  persevering  obstinacy 
of  the  Democratic  party,  who,  for  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  us  all,  now  rule  the  realm,  the 
United  States  is  found  in  company  with 
Turkey,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  Barbary 
States,  in  free-trade  subserviency  to  the 
manufacturing  policy  of  England. 

Wherever  England  has  a  colony — and 
they  are  legion — and  I  might  almost  say, 
where  she  has  continents,  she  compels 
them  to  keep  their  workshops  and  their 
accounts  in  England,  and  bring  their  pro¬ 
duce  and  their  gold,  and  take  her  manu¬ 
factures, 

But  we,  who  were  once  her  colonies — 


then  independent — and  now  her  depend 
ent  debtor  customer,  subject  to  her  policy 
and  surrounded  by  her  power,  are  a  vol 
untary  cripple  to  her  policy. 

It  takes  a  constant  stream  of  gold  tc 
pay  the  interest  we  owe  her,  on  debts  con 
tracted  for  British  manufactured  goods— 
goods  that  we  should  have  made  at  home 

Millions  of  dollars  a  year,  nay,  monthly 
are  paid  to  her  for  railroad  and  other  iron 
which  it  was  cruel  to  deny  our  own  work 
men  the  privilege  to  make,  and  to  the  in 
jury  of  all  classes  of  our  people. 

In  three  years  we  imported  fourhundre< 
thousand  tons  of  railroad  iron,  at  a  cost  o 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  which  shouh 
have  been  made  at  home,  and  had  a  bette 
ariicle,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Twenty  millions  paid  to  our  farmers  am 
mechanics  and  laborers,  and  from  then 
paid  out  a  dozen  times  over,  would  hav 
been  felt  by  every  family  in  America,  an 
would  have  brought  out  of  its  hiding  plac 
and  put  in  circulation  twenty  million 
more. 

Sir,  it  would  have  raised  the  value  < 
the  farming  lands  in  this  country  mor 
than  twice  twenty  millions,  and  save 
thousands  of  families  from  bankruptcy  an 
want,  and  have  increased  the  demand  ft 
cotton  thousands  of  bales,  and  not  ur 
likely  to  have  improved  the  value  of  tf 
whole  crop  twenty  millions  of  dolla 
more.  Such  is  the  influence  of  a  protec 
ive  tariff*,  wisely  arranged  and  firmly  a* 
hered  to. 

Sir,  what  has  France  done,  by  encou 
aging  her  manufactures  ? 

By  it,  she  has  doubled  the  value  of  h> 
farm  lands,  and  made  a  first-rate  hon 
market  for  all  her  farmers  have  to  sell. 

She  has  one  hundred  thousand  acr 
planted  to  the  sugar  beet,  which  mak 
her  independent  of  the  world  for  that  ii 
portant  article  of  sugar.  The  simple,  u 
assuming  article  of  straw — wheat  straw- 
annually  brings  more  money  in  Fran 
than  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  all  t 
Southern  States. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  her  manufacturi 
policy.  This  is  the  work  of  protection. 

Gentlemen  seem  not  to  comprehend  t 
mighty  influence  and  power  of  protectic 
It  can  build  fleets,  control  nations,  ar 
as  is  the  case  in  England,  ride  the  oce 
wave  in  triumph. 

And,  greater  still,  it  feeds  and  cloth 
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educates  and  elevates,  the  poor  man’s 
child,  and  dispenses  comfort  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  millions  with  a  liberal  hand. 

And  yet ,  sir ,  you  hesitate. 

Why,  sir,  besides  manufacturing  nearly 
every  article  she  needs,  she  carries  out 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  compete 
with  England,  >hree  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  her  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  as  she  is  next  to  England  in 
manufactures,  so  she  is  next  to  England 
in  wealth  and  power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  use  of 
talking.  It  is  now  as  in  1839-’40.  We 
must  suffer  more,  before  we  come  to  our 
senses. 

Sir,  do  you  know  that  in  1857  we 
bought  of  England  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  millions  of  yards  of  cotton 
goods,  made  of  our  own  cotton,  and  paid 
her  a  dollar  for  every  dime  she  gave  us  for 
it,  while  our  own  factories  were  idle,  and 
men,  women,  and  children,  begging  for 
employment?  A  little  better  customer 
than  poor  subservient  Turkey ,  who  only  took 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of 
yards. 

Sir,  we  pay  to  England  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  manufactured  goods,  and  did  you  ever 
consider  that  at  least  fifty  millions  of  it 
goes  to  the  farmers  of  England,  who  feed 
the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
saved  to  our  farming  interest,  for  beef,  and 
pork,  and  mutton,  and  corn,  and  wheat, 
and  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  pigs,  and 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  garden  vegetables, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  fifty  millions  changing 
)  hands  every  week,  would  soon  pay  five 
hundred  millions — an  amount  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  whole  country. 

All  this  our  farmers  lose  by  keeping 
our  workshops  three  thousand  miles  from 
home.  Here  are  facts  that  our  farmers 
are  not  invited  to  listen  to,  while  they 
are  constantly  told,  11  Don't  encourage  the 
rich  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer .” 

Let  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania,  even,  understand,  that  in 
every  ton  of  English  railroad  iron,  they  act¬ 
ually  purchase  of  English  farmers  at  least 
$35  in  beef,  and  pork,  and  breadstuffs ; 
and  then  decide  who  suffers  the  most  for 


want  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  the  farmers.  Why ,  sir ,  most  clearly , 
the  farmers. 

Yes;  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  fooled 
and  robbed  by  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff 
of  1842. 

Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  1842,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  54  40  or  fight,  at  the 
South,  were  the  Democratic  false  lights 
that  deceived  the  people,  and  led  the  na¬ 
tion  into  this  dilemma . 

Here  let  me  advertise  some  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  falsehoods  that  are  continually 
promulgated  by  the  enemies  of  home  pro¬ 
tection,  to  prejudice  an  honest  community 
against  their  own  best  interests;  and  one 
is,  that  to  encourage  the  manufacturer,  it 
must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer. 

An  absolute  falsehood !  The  farmer 
gains  more  by  it  than  does  the  manufac¬ 
turer  himself.  In  all  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  the  farmer  is  sure  to  thrive. 

He  feeds  all  parties,  and  of  course  has 
a  good  home  market  for  all  he  has  to  sell ; 
and  a  home  market  is  the  best  of  all  mar¬ 
kets.  Why,  sir,  during  the  times  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1842,  when  our  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  saw  its  best  days,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  purchased 
and  consumed  more  Western  flour  than  all 
the  world  besides.  This  is  a  fact,  sir,  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  farmers,  when  they  are 
told,  “  Don't  encourage  the  rich  manufac¬ 
turer  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer." 

Suppose,  sir,  there  was  a  manufacturing 
village  in  every  county  ;  what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  farming  in¬ 
terest  ?  Why,  sir,  it  would  double  the 
value  of  all  their  lands.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  he  who  tries  to  excite  a  prejudice 
or  jealousy  between  the  farming  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  interest  is  an  enemy  to  both.  { 

Then,  again,  it  is  continually  said  that 
a  protective  tariff  raises  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  Nothing  more  false!  Nine¬ 
teen  articles  out  of  twenty  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  fallen  in  price  on  protec¬ 
tion. 

Ad  valorem  instead  of  specific  duties 
are  clung  to  by  the  foes  of  protection. 
Sir,  ad  valorem  is  a  humbug  and  a  cheat 
to  everybody  but  the  British  merchant. 

And  here,  in  this  connection,  let  me 
state  another  fact,  that  we  gave  up  to 
Great  Britain,  without  a  murmur,  six  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  south  of  54°  40',  and 


Vancouver’s  Island  south  of  that,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river 
south  of  that. 

This  valuable  strip  of  land  between  49° 
and  54°  4(K  of  north  latitude,  on  which 
are  the  Frazer  river  gold  mines,  is  the 
very  land  on  which  England,  our  great 
rival,  is  now  building  her  railroad  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Sir,  several  hundred  miles  of  this  road  is 
done  already,  and  on  the  route  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  they  have  built, 
the  most  magnificent  bridge  in  the  world, 
and  are  now  surveying  west  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  while  our  Democratic  rulers  are 
contending  about  the  route,  and  have 
done  nothing  but  merely  import  the 
dromedaries  to  traverse  the  sandy  deserts 
of  the  Southern  route. 

This,  sir,  is  the  very  strip  of  land  which 
President  Polk  said,  in  his  message,  “  we 
had  an  undoubted  right  to,”  and  the  un¬ 
terrified  Democracy  swore  they  would 
have  it,  or  fight.  This  is  another  fact,  sir. 

Sir,  was  this  the  work  of  British  gold? 

Sir,  England  manufactures  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
woollen  goods  in  a  year,  and  France  two 
hundred  millions,  while  we,  it  is  said,  have 
not^  broadcloth  mill  in  motion. 

Perhaps,  not  one  Representative  in  this 
Hall  is  clad  in  American  broadcloth  ;  and 
still  we  use  more  woollen  goods  than 
France  or  England  either. 

Sir,  here  is  one  fact  that  we  may  well 
be  proud  of.  We  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
in  England,  a  piece  of  broadcloth  that  took 
the  premium,  and  was  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  piece  of  broadcloth  in  the  world,  and 
was  made  by  John  Lang ,  of  Vassalborough , 
Maine. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  pride  to  me,  that 
the  rags  and  remnants  of  foreign  cloths 
are  picked  up  here  at  a  cent  a  pound,  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  water,  worked  over  and 
reproduced,  and  sold  back  to  us  again. 

How  many  times  the  costly  coats  of 
free-trade  gentlemen  have  been  through 
the  English  mills,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
If  some  of  them  have  more  than  once,  I 
would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  not  to  import 
a  yard  of  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  nor  a 
ton  of  iron,  nor  a  bushel  of  salt;  and  had 
the  tariff  of  1842  been  let  alone,  we  would 
have  been  independent  of  the  world  by 
this  time,  for  those  controlling  articles. 


Those  articles  alone,  and  we  would  have 
been  out  of  debt  to  Europe  this  day,  and 
this  country  one  thousand  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  richer  than  it  now  is.  We  have  land 
enough  now  useless  to  raise  the  wool  to 
make  all  the  cloth  we  need. 

We  might  work  up  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
cotton  crop,  and  secure  it  a  steady  and  a 
better  market.  We  have  the  best  of  ore 
and  coal  in  all  directions,  and  furnaces 
ready  built  to  make  the  iron,  and  we  have 
strong  salt  springs  in  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory,  and  we  can  make  salt 
cheap — an  article — a  necessary  article — an 
article  of  food  used  by  every  family,  every 
day,  and  nearly  at  every  meal.  To  be  de¬ 
pendent  for  it  on  foreigners,  and  on  the 
fluctuations  of  peace  and  war,  is  simply 
absurd.  Sir,  we  should  be  as  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  salt  as  powder. 

The  tariff  of  1842  increased  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  from  20$, 000  to  800,000 
tons,  an  increg^e  =ttTB0O,OOO  tons.  The 
600,000  tons  of  iron  gave  new  employ¬ 
ment,  direct  and  indirect,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
every  one  of  which  received  its  share  of 
comfort;  and,  all  together,  they  had  ten 
times  the  profits  of  the  rich  manufacturer 
who  furnished  the  capital. 

He  gets  his  simple  profit,  but  the  money 
he  pays  out  for  labor  is  quickly  distributed, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  as  it  goes  to  all 
around,  while  the  farmer,  who  feeds  them 
all,  comes  in  for  the  lion’s  share. 

So  the  rich  manufacturer,  as  he  is  mis¬ 
chievously  called,  furnishes  the  money  tor 
them  all  to  live  on. 

Why  protect  the  manufacturer  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  consumer?  This  free-trade 
bugbear  is  simply  ridiculous.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  always  a  sure  pro¬ 
tection  against  monopoly. 

Sir,  $50,000  paid  to  build  a  furnace,  to 
open  a  mine,  and  work  them  for  a  year, 
give  ten  times  the  profits  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  that  the  owner  gets.  Why, 
sir,  the  money  goes  to  the  merchant,  the 
miller,  the  blacksmith,  the  house-builder, 
the  house-renter,  the  hatter,  the  cobbler, 
the  tinker  and  the  tailor,  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  the  wood-sawyer,  and  the  washer¬ 
woman,  &c.,  every  one  of  which  gets 
more  benefit  from  the  rich  manufacturer's 
capital,  in  proportion,  than  he  does  him¬ 
self. 

And  now  how  is  it  with  the  farmer,  who 
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has  so  often  been  told,  Don't  encourage 
the  rich  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer. 

How  is  it  with  him  away  back  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  a  market  at 
nis  own  door,  and  a  better  price  than  he 
could  get  in  Philadelphia.  And  more  than 
:hat,  sir,  one-half  of  his  articles  would  not 
oear  transportation  to  a  distant  market— 
iis  pigs  and  his  poultry,  his  potatoes,  his 
cabbage,  his  hay,  and  fire-wood.  And 
ivery  hour’s  work  done  by  the  family  or 
he  teams,  is  cash  in  hand  ;  and  even  his 
nilk  would  fetch  him  equal  to  butter  at 
our  shillings  a  pound,  without  churning. 

And  then  suppose  he  wants  to  sell  his 
irm  of  150  acres,  he  can  do  it  for  the  cash 
t  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  $7,500,  instead  of 
fteen  dollars  an  acre,  $2,250. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  see 
tat  you  are  humbugged,  and  vote  a  free- 
ade  Democratic  ticket,  and  be  sure  to 
ote  for  a  Congressman  that  will  take  care 
at  to  encourage  the  rich  manufacturer  at 
e  expense  of  the  farmer,  but  keep  him  out 
your  neighborhood  if  possible. 

Another  thing  the  farmers  of  Pennsylva- 
a  may  as  well  bear  in  mind— that  Penn- 
lvania  has  a  heavy  debt,  secured  on  the 
ind,  that  she  never  will  and  never  can 
y  while  the  free-trade  policy  remains, 
iat  Buchanan  and  the  Democratic  party 

;ve  been  stuffing  you  with  for  twelve 
ars  past. 

In  furtherance  of  British  policy,  British 
Id  was  sent  here,  and  a  portion  of  the 
?ss  of  this  country  answered  the  echo 
the  London  Times.  Influential  papers 
re  active  on  the  British  side,  and  exer- 
*ed  a  detrimental  influence,  especially 
mercantile  circles. 

.4n  influence  has  been  cultivated  in  our 
at  cities  unfavorable  to  home  protection 
1  home-manufactured  goods,  and  the 
e  and  mischievous  notion  inculcated, 
t  foreign  rather  than  domestic  com- 

rce  was  profitable  to  the  mercantile  in- 

isl. 

V  mighty  mistake,  and  one  that  has 
t  the  merchants  of  New  York  many 
uons  of  dollars.  Domestic  commerce 
16  safest  and  the  most  reliable, 
n  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more  eer- 

than  that  under  a  protective  tariff, 
n  domestic  commerce  is  built  up, 
ign  commerce  always  improves, 
tch  is  the  fact,  and  experience  proves  it. 


Hence  the  sudden  repletion  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  tariffs  of  1828  and 
1842,  and  the  certain  depletion  that  at¬ 
tends  a  free-trade  tariff. 

Under  the  influence  of  free  trade,  the 
revulsions  of  1837  to  1842,  and  1847  to 
1859,  bled  the  merchants  of  New  York  to 
the  tune  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

They  should  stand  by  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  own  country,  and  let  Great 
Britain  take  care  of  herself,  and  share  in 
its  prosperity.  But  if  they  read  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  as  their  political  and  mer¬ 
cantile  liturgy,  they  must  partake  of  the 
fruit  of  its  teaching. 

That  paper  has  done  more  (I  do  not  say 
it  intended  it)  to  enhance  British  interests 
in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  our  own, 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  world;  and 
that  it  has  not  filled  its  pockets  with  Brit¬ 
ish  gold,  is  not  because  it  has  not  earned 
it,  but  because  it  would  not  take  it,  for 
they  (the  British)  always  pay  liberally  for 
such  services. 

When  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  was 
repealed,  and  the  British  free-trade  tariff 
of  1846  was,  by  the  aid  of  British  gold, 
enacted  in  its  stead,  tf  then  you  and  I, 
and  all  of  us  fell  down,  and  bloody  treason 
flourished  over  us.” 

Sir,  to  this  act  you  may  ascribe  our 
present  financial  distress.  But  for  the  dis¬ 
co  \  e  ry  of  California  gold,  the  crash  would 
have  come  years  ago.  That  could  delay, 
but  not  avert. 

Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  dug 
from  our  own  mines,  have  come  and  gone” 
and  we  still  owe,  for  British  manufactured 
goods,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  tariff  of  1842  would  have  saved  all. 
Sir,  we  are  nigh  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  still  descending,  and  the  party  that  is 
responsible  for  it  are  yet  in  power,  reluc¬ 
tant  to  reform.  But  now,  as  in  1840,  the 
Administration  must  be  changed,  and  we 
must  return  to  the  protective  policy  of 
1828  and  1842. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  use  of  argu¬ 
ment.  This  miserable  free-trade  policy, 
which  has  deranged  and  prostrated  busi¬ 
ness  all  over  the  country,  and  beggared  the 
Government',  has  made  gray  heads  faster 
than  time  itself  could  do  it. 

All  experience  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  prosper,  neither  can  we 
support  our  Government,  in  any  other  w?ay 
than  by  a  return  to  a  national  protective  poli- 


cv  by  which  the  farming,  manufacturing,  me¬ 
chanical,  and  laboring  interests  of  our  country 
shall  be  protected  against  foreign  legislation, 
foreign  interference,  and  foreign  competition, 
in  our  own  markets.  I  say,  sir,  there  is  no 
other  way  under  heaven  to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment,  but  by  a  well-arranged  protective  tariff. 

The  war  of  1812  operated  as  a  protection 
against  British  manufactures,  and  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  our  own.  It  gave  a  first-rate  home 
market  to  the  farmer,  and  ample  employment 
for  labor.  Factories  sprung  up  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  country  prospered,  though  at  war 
with  England.  Foreign  commerce  was  nearly 
ruined  :  but,  with  protection  and  war,  we  nour¬ 
ished  better  than  we  should  have  done  with 
free  trade  and  peace. 

Peace  came,  with  low  duties,  and  foreign 
goods  rushed  in  in  great  profusion.  Our  fac¬ 
tories  went  down,  produce  and  labor  fell,  and 
hard  times  and  great  distress  prevailed. 

The  Republican  party  of  that  day,  the  war 
party,  the  responsible  party,  with  Clay  and  Cal¬ 
houn  at  its  head,  turned  their  attention  to  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  for  relief.  The  tariff  of  1824  was 
enacted,  moderately  protective,  and  it  gave 
some  relief.  This  led  to  the  higher  taritt  ot 
1828,  perhaps  the-  highest  tariff  we  ever  had. 
Its  effect  was  direct  and  sudden  *,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  tariff  was,  we  stood  out  before 
the  world  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  na¬ 
tion  under  heaven. 

That  is  a  fact ,  sir,  and  why  disregard  it!  We 
never  had  been  sp  prosperous  before  the  tariff 
of  1828  was  arranged  and  perfected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  W  ays  and  Means,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  that  distinguished  Democratic  partisan 
leader,  Silas  Wright . 

It  gave  him  a  name  and  an  eminence  that 
was  rewarded  by  an  offer  of  the  nomination  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  secured  him  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In  this  great 
national  measure  the  people  concurred,  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  it. 

Never  was  a  public  measure  more  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  Under  its  influence,  we  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  Government  without  borrow¬ 
ing  a  dollar,  and  paid  off  the  debts  of  two  wars, 
that  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  .1812,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  one  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Another  important  fact ,  sir. 

Sir,  these  are  facts  not  to  be  unheeded.  From 
some  mysterious  cause,  the  Democratic  party 
became  dissatisfied  with  this  state,  of  things. 
They  cultivated  an  erroneous  public  opinion, 
and  deceived  thousands  of  honest,  well-meaning 
men,  of  all  parties,  many  of  whom,  to  this  day 
seem  to  have  a  jealousy  against  a  protective 
policy,  although  every  kind  of  evidence  and 
all  experience  is  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  great  advocate  and  defender  of 
American  interests  in  peace  and  in  ivar,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  defend  it ;  but  by  some  strange 
influence,  less  understood  then  than  now,  he  was 


overpowered,  and  made  to  yield.  This  Ameri 
can,  home-protecting,  labor-paying  policy  wa 
the  doomed  victim  of  an  unholy  alliance. 

The  Democratic  party,  then  in  the  ascendanl 
refused  to  protect  American  interests,  but  lei 
hem  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Great  Britain. 

Down  went  the  tariff,  and  away  went  th 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  comfoi 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

By  1841,  a  wreck  was  made  of  individual  an 
national  prosperity,  and  both  Government  an 
people  overwhelmed  in  debt.  Every  branch  c 
industry,  and  almost  every  family  and  indivit 
ual,  felt  the  cruel  effect  of  this  widespread  revu 
S%Q7l» 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poo 
felt  the  shock.  The  banks  were  crippled,  an 
closed  5  and  the  laboring  millions  —  men,  w 
men,  and  children— reduced  to  pinching  war 

The  General  Government  had  neither  mom 
nor  credit.  In  alarm  and  haste,  it  dispatchc 
a  runner  to  Europe  for  help;  but  so  low  was  i 
credit,  that  nothing  could  be  had,  and  he  retur 
ed  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

Sir,  in  profound  peace,  this  Government  cou 
not  raise  a  dollar  on  its  credit,  on  either  side 
the  Atlantic. 

A  national  bankrupt  law  was  found  necessai 
to  let  up  and  relieve  the  prostrate  enterprise 
the  country,  that  now  lay  helpless  before  this  a 
pervading  calamity. 

Sir,  the  pecuniary  distress  was  so  severe,  ai 
its  cause  so  apparent  and  so  clearly  chargeal 
to  the  Democratic  party,  that  the  people  rc 
en  masse  to  redress  their  wrongs.  Genei 
Harrison  was  elected,  and  the  Whigs  came  h 
power.  An  entire  change  of  policy  took  pla< 
A  protective  tariff  was  enacted,  and  the  poli 
of  home  protection  was  legalized  by  the  tai 
of  1842.  The  day  the  news  reached  Englai 
Government  credit  was  resuscitated  at  on 
and  we  could  borrow  on  our  own  terms.  Nay, 
had  no  occasion  to  borrow,  for  commerce 
vived,  and  the  Treasury  was  no  longer  empt 
Sir,  there  never  was  a  country  so  prosper! 
and  happy  as  was  this,  while  under  the  in. 
ence  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  people  saw  a 
felt  it.  Now  again,  as  in  1828,  the  man  v 
was  foremost,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit 
of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr.  Fillmore,)  who 
ranged  and  reported  to  the  House  the  prot( 
ive  tariff  bill  of  1842,  was  honored  with 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and 
did  live  to  receive  its  highest  honors. 

Prosperity  made  the  people  careless,  and 
old  offender ,  the  Democratic  party ,  with 
free-trade  propensities ,  wormed  itself  once  m 
into  power,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  experier 
without  any  ostensible  reason,  repealed  the 
valuable  protective  tariff  of  1842,  and  ml 
tuted  in  its  place  the  British  free-trade  tanl 

!846.  ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  given  our  bonds 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  conditio 
that  the  tariff  of  1842  should  not  be  distur 
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for  thirty  years,  it  would  have  been  a  saving 
ordinance.  Sir,  the  laboring  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try  could  have  paid  its  interest  by  a  poll-tax, 
and  made  well  by  it — true  as  a  book. 

Sir,  here  are  facts  that  ought  not  to  be  un¬ 
heeded — facts  that  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
false  theories  that  British  advocates,  here  or 
elsewhere,  ever  did  or  ever  will  promulgate. 

Sir,  it  is  madness  longer  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
'ears  against  such  facts  as  these.  This  fell  ca¬ 
lamity  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
foolish  and  uncalled-for  change  of  a  protective 
for  a  free-trade  tariff-— from  American  to  Brit¬ 
ish  policy. 

Sir,  why  was  this  mischief  done  ?  It  was 
British  influence,  through  gold.  Gold  is  the 
potent  power  by  which  England  works,  unseen, 
and  sways  our  legislation  for  her  benefit— -a 
1  power  by  which  she  holds  the  check-rein  of  the 
nations — a  power  by  which  she  beat  the  Great 
!  Napoleon,  in  a  twenty  years’  strife,  and  chained 
i  him  to  a  sea-girt  rock,  and  left  him  there  to  die. 

I  do  not  mean  that  gold  bought  votes,  direct, 
in  open  day ;  but  I  do  mean  that  presses  and 
politicians,  and  traders  of  various  sorts,  com¬ 
bined  to  create  an  influence,  a  public  opinion, 
in  favor  of  free  trade  and  English  interests, 
that  political  parties  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
cultivate  and  follow. 

How  else  can  it  be  told  why  a  policy  to  us  so 
hostile,  and  so  favorable  to  the  darling  policy 
of  England,  should  get  possession  of  our  coun¬ 
cils  ? 

So  eager  was  England  to  interfere,  and  sway 
our  elections,  that  her  gold  and  press  came 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  her  ally,  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  fell 
before  their  united  efforts. 

Here  are  extracts  from  English  papers  : 

From  the  London  Times. 

The  triumph  of  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
i  cratic  party,  brought  forward  by  the  men  of  the 
South ,  will  secure ,  probably  forever,  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  liberal  commercial  principles ;  and,  if 
Lord  Derby  should  be  disposed  next  year  to 
take  the  American  tariff  for  his  model,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  it  will  serve  to  remove  the  last 
illusions  of  the  protective  system  from  his 
mind.  In  this  respect,  and  on  this  point,  we 
take  General  Pierce  to  be  a  fair  representative 
of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and,  as  such,  a 
valuable  practical  ally  to  the  commercial  policy 
of  this  country. 

From  the  London  Leader. 

We  are  without  information  as  to  the  views 
of  General  Pierce  on  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  England  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we 
feel  any  apprehension  on  the  point ;  and  we 
shall  await  the  final  election,  not  without  a 
share  in  the  confidence  of  many  American 
friends  that  it  will  result  well. 

From  Wilmer  &  Smith’s  Liverpool  Times. 

As  regards  England,  public  sympathy,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  Dem¬ 


ocratic  candidate.  Not  that  General  Pierce  is 
considered  the  better  man.  Far  otherwise.  He 
is  merely  accepted  as  the  nominee  of  the  great 
party  in  the  Union  who  desire  to  push  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade  to  its  utmost  limits. 

From  the  Manchester  Examiner. 

The  election  of  General  Pierce  will  at  any 
rate  prove  that  the  Democratic  majority,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  other  indifferences,  are 
unanimous  in  their  testimony  on  behalf  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  commercial  policy ;  and  any  Government 
he  may  form  will  be  one  on  which  this  may  rely 
for  effectual  co-operation  in  reducing,  wherever 
practicable,  existing  impediments  to  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse. 

From  the  London  Dispatch. 

The  two  parties  of  the  Republic,  Whig  and 
Democrat— that  is,  Conservative  and  Progress¬ 
ive,  Protectionist  and  Free  Trade— appear  to 
have  marshalled  their  forces  and  selected  their 
candidates  for  the  coming  election.  Every 
Englishman,  of  almost  every  class,  rejoices  in 
the  expectation  of  success  for  the  Democratic , 
Free- Trade  party. 

No  wonder  that  we  have  sent  $228,000,000 
of  specie  to  Europe  in  eight  years;  when  be¬ 
coming  so  dependent  upon  the  Old  World  for 
so  much  of  what  we  eat,  drink,  put  on,  and  use. 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  just  published  List’s  System  of  Political 
Economy,  edited  by  Stephen  Colwell,  from 
which  we  learn  that,  in  1844,  $500,000  cash 
were  subscribed  in  England,  to  be  expended  in 
circulating  free-trade  tracts  in  foreign  countries, 
a  large  share  of  which  was  for  our  benefit. 

We  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of 
the  parties,  and  the  amounts  they  subscribed  : 


Abraham  Lees,  Manchester  -  -  $100 

H.  Lees  &  Brothers,  Manchester  -  -  200 

J.  &  N.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Manchester  -  2,500 
Alfred  Bingen  ...  -  -  1,000 

William  Walker  -  -  -  1,000 

Alfred  Orrel,  Manchester  -  -  -  .1,000 

George  Foster,  Manchester  -  -  -  1,000 

Others  in  Manchester  ...  10,000 
The  Lord  Provost,  Glasgow  -  -  -  500 

A.  &  J.  Dennistoun,  Glasgow  -  -  1,000 

Charles  Tennant  &  Co.,  Glasgow  -  -  1,000 

William  Dixon,  Glasgow  -  -  -  1,000 

Samuel  Higginboth,  Glasgow  -  -  1,000 

Dunlop,  Wilson,  &  Co.,  Glasgow  -  -  1,000 

Others  in  Glasgow  to  the  amount  of  over  11,000 
Marshall  &  Co.,  Leeds  -  -  -  2,500 

Others  in  Leeds  -----  9,000 
Ackroy  &  Sous,  Halifax  -  -  -  1,000 

Others  in  Halifax  ....  5,500 


The  London  Times  remarked  that— 

UA.  subscription  was  opened  to  raise  funds  to 
circulate  free-trade  tracts  in  foreign  countries. 
About  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed.  Some  of  these  tracts  are  to  be 
printed  in  New  York,  for  circulation  in  the 
United  Slates .” 


I  submit  this  without  note  or  comment.  Let 
the  country  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  thousand  times  has  the  de¬ 
ceptive  heresy  been  repeated,  that  the  duty  on 
the  imported  article  raised  the  price  and  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  A  plausible 
argument  against  protection,  but  is  untrue  in 
2?oint  of  fact. 

J.he  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  proves 
almost  universally  that  the  revenue  from  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  comes  out  of  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  reduces  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Since  my  remembrance,  our  common  cotton 
shirtings  and  sheetings  were  imported  from 
India,  and  were  called  hum-hums- — a  light  and 
slazy  article,  remarkably  so — and  sold  at  from 
25  to  50  cents  a  yard. 

I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say,  that  one 
yard  of  our  8-cent  sheetings  will  weigh  four 
times  as  much  and  wear  four  times  as  long  as 
the  hum-hums. 

I  know,  for  I  have  worn  them,  and  have  sold 
thousands  of  pieces  of  them. 

This  great  improvement,  this  vast  saving, 
reached  the  pockets  of  the  masses,  and  was  the 
fruit  of  the  protective  policy.  I  remember  when 
we  imported  cut  nails  at  13  cents  a  pound.  A 
specific  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  was  imposed 
by  the  tariff  of  1828,  which,  according  to  free- 
trade  logic,  added  to  the  13,  would -make  18 
cents  the  pound  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact? 

The  high  protective  duty  in  favor  of  the 
America.n  nail  waked  up  Yankee  ingenuity,  and 
up  went  the  mills,  and  down  went  the  price — 
down,  down  pn  that  all-important  article,  used 
almost  every  day,  by  almost  everybody,  to  ten, 
seven,  and  finally  to  four  or  five  cents  a  pound 
at  retail,  where  it  now  is. 

t-o  with  woollen  goods,  screws,  hats,  edge 
tools,  glass,  and  pins,  and  an  hundred  other 
items  of  imported  goods  that  we  have  tariffed. 
Sir,  these  are  facts  incontrovertible. 

Never  was  a  more  statemanlike  sentiment 
uttered,  than  fell  from  the  lips  of  General 
Jackson,  when  he  said  : 

“  Plant  your  manufactories  by  the  side  of 
your  farms,  and  you  cover  your  country  with 
blessings.” 

Sir,  that  this  noble  sentiment  should  so  soon 
be  repudiated  by  the  party  which  once  were 
proud  to  call  themselves  the  “Jackson  Party,” 
is  passing  strange,  but  no  more  strange  than 
true. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Administration  party,  yo 
have  twice  struck  down  the  prosperity  of  th 
country.  Once,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  prc 
tective  policy  of  the  tariff  of  1828. 

Under  that  tariff  we  were  in  a  high  state  o 
prosperity.  Foreign  commerce  filled  the  Treas 
ury  to  overflowing,  while  all  was  life  and  pros 
perity  at  home. 

But  you  would  have  your  own  way  •  and  fron 
1837  to  1841  your  free-trade  policy  had  don< 
what  you  were  told  it  would  do — brino-  univer 
sal  distress  throughout  the  land. 

You  were  justly  held  responsible  for  it,  and 
tie  people  rose  in  their  might,  and  your  party 
was  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  confidence. 

We  got  back  to  the  protective  policy  ao-ain. 
and  enacted  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  worked  like 
a  charm,  and  set  all  things  to  rights  again. 

But,  the  moment  you  recovered  power,  as  if 
the  evil  one  possessed  you,  the  first  thing  you 
did  was  to  repeal  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  plunge 
the  country  from  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  adversity. 

This  is  the  second  time.  This  is  the  second 
offence.  And  you  ought  now  to  go  for  during 

It  is  the  second  time  the  Democratic  party 
has  all  but  ruined  the  country.  Here  you  have 
us  now  again  in  deep  pecuniary  distress  all 
over  the  country.  You  must  see  it,  and  you 
must  know  it ;  and  still  you  refuse  to  slack  sail 
and  take  a  reckoning,  but  are  madly  bent  to  set 
all  sail  and  defy  the  storm. 

I  wish  I could  persuade  the  ruling  party  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  change  their  course,  and 
relieve  the  country.  I  know  it  would  redound  to 
their  fame  and  power ;  but  still,  as  I  love  my 
country  more  than  I  hate  them,  I  would  per¬ 
suade  them  to  do  it,  if  I  could.  ^  1  " 

Gentlemen  of  the  Administration  party,  you 
have  the  numbers  and  the  power  to  relieve  the 
country,  if  you  choose  to  do  it.  You  have  facts 
and  experience  to  guide  you  j  and  I  most  sin¬ 
cerely  and  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  it.  Do  it 
for  the  sake  of  your  country..  Do  it  for  the  sake 
of  your  party,  and  _  take  the  credit  of  it.  It 
would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Do  it  now : 
for  it  is  now  or  never,  with  you.  Do  it,  and? 
you  might,  perhaps,  right  up  again,  and  keep 
afloat  a  little  longer.  But  if  you  do  not  do  it, 
the  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  will 
hurl  you  from  power,  with  the  same  unanimity 
that  they  did  in  the  memorable  contest  of  1840. 
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